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Brimfield,  August  19,  1862. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  : 

Dear  Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Church  and  Society  of  Brimfield,  we  would 
return  our  thanks  for  the  Sermon  delivered  by  you  this  day.  With  the  desire 
that  its  truths  may  exert  a permanent  influence  in  this  community,  and  with 
the  hope  that  its  perusal  may  benefit  many  others  beside  ourselves,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  of  you  a copy  for  publication. 

P.  W.  PAIGE, 

' SOLOMON  HOMER, 

NEWTON  S.  HUBBARD, 

Committee  of  the  Church. 

A.  L.  CONVERSE, 

GEORGE  C.  HOMER, 

S.  W.  BROWN, 

J.  S.  BLAIR, 

Committee  of  the  Society. 
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C0L0SSIAN8  I.  28. 

WHOM  WE  PREACH,  WARNING  EVERY  MAN,  AND  TEACHING  EVERY  MAN  IN  ALL 

wisdom;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  CHRIST  JESUS. 

As  the  Christian  religion  is  from  God,  so  the 
essential  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  continued  and 
advanced  in  the  world  are  of  his  appointment. 
Among  these  is  the  ministry  ; and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  may  be  seen  from  the  frequency  and 
explicitness  of  those  instructions  which  indicate  its 
duties,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  per- 
formed. The  text  is  one  of  those  passages  which 
contain  such  instructions,  and  if  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  vary  its  order,  we  shall  have, 

1.  The  object  of  preaching — To  ‘‘present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

2.  The  subject  of  preaching““  Whom  we  preach,” 
and 

3.  The  manner  of  preaching — “Warning  every 
man,  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom.” 

Let  us  attend  to  each  of  these. 

And  first.  The  object  of  preaching.  This,  we 
are  told,  is  that  we  “ may  present  every  man  per- 
fect in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  object  is  the  perfection 
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of  man  through  the  means  and  motives  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  presentation  of  him,  as  thus  per- 
fect, before  God. 

But  can  it  be  necessary  to  set  apart  an  order  of 
men  to  induce  man  to  seek  his  own  perfection '? 
Towards  this  he  ought  to  tend  naturally,  as  the 
river  towards  the  ocean,  as  the  fire  towards  the  sun, 
as  the  processes  of  vegetation  tend  to  build  up  and 
perfect  the  grass,  the  tree,  the  flower.  A work  of 
God,  incomplete,  and  that  should  not  tend  to  its 
own  perfection,  would  be  a reproach  to  his  uni- 
verse. A work  that  should  not  reach  its  perfection, 
would  be,  so  far  forth,  a failure.  It  is  the  tendency 
towards  perfection,  not  mere  accumulation  and 
increase,  as  of  a tumor,  that  is  properly  growth. 
It  is  with  that  only  that  we  can  sympathize,  in  that 
we  rejoice.  Only  in  the  movement  of  that  which 
is  perfect,  as  of  the  heavens,  or  of  that  which  tends 
towards  perfection,  as  of  the  processes  of  growth 
in  nature,  do  we  find  satisfaction  ; and  no  man  can 
be  rationally  satisfied  with  himself  who  is  not 
either  perfect,  or  tending  towards  perfection. 

Of  this  perfection  men  have  had  different  stand- 
ards and  estimates.  It  has  been  thought  of  as 
consisting  in  physical  beauty  and  strength ; in 
talent,  in  knowledge,  and  in  control  over  others. 
But  the  perfection  required  can  be  found  in  none 
of  these ; it  can  be  found  only  in  that  image  of 
God  in  which  man  was  originally  created.  Where 
else  should  it  be  ] It  is  in  virtue  of  this  image 
that  man  is  man,  and  his  perfection  as  a man  must 
be  the  perfection  of  that  which  makes  him  man. 
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Nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  divine 
image  as  seen  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  can  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  conscience  in  man,  or  of  the 
law  of  God. 

This  perfection,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  that 
philosophical  perfection  which  comes  from  culture, 
and  the  regular  expansion  of  the  powers,  and 
which  has  been,  and  still  is  so  often  sought  by  a 
certain  class  of  cultivated  people.  No,  it  is  per- 
fection in  Christ  Jesus.  This  places  the  pursuit  of 
perfection  on  a basis  wholly  new.  It  gives  us  a 
new  starting  point,  a new  method,  and  new  results. 
The  starting  point  is  not  from  the  mere  imperfec- 
tion of  incipient  growth,  but  is  from  alienation,  and 
guilt,  and  utter  unworthiness.  The  method  is  not 
culture  for  a germ  that  needs  only  to  be  developed 
under  natural  law,  but  is  that  of  internal  conflict, 
and  of  constant  dependence  upon  supernatural  aid. 
The  results,  though  including  the  image  of  God  as 
central,  yet  include  it,  not  as  it  is  in  the  unfallen’, 
but  as  it  is  in  the  forgiven  and  restored.  They 
involve  emotions  that  can  belong  only  to  those  who 
have  been  redeemed ; and  a position  of  heirship  in 
connection  with  Christ  altogether  different  from 
any  thing  that  could  have  been  our  original  inher- 
itance. These  results  involve  that  peculiar  relation 
of  his  church  to  Christ,  expressed  by  “ The  bride, 
the  Lamb’s  wife,”  and  by  their  singing  that  song 
which  no  man  can  learn  save  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  who  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  earth.  To  be  perfect  in  Christ  we  must  be  so 
in  him  by  faith  that  we  shall  be  clothed  with  his 
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righteousness  as  before  the  law ; and  we  must  be 
so  like  him  that  the  law  shall  no  more  be  a terror 
to  us,  but  an  unutterable  joy.  To  be  perfectly  in 
Christ  by  faith,  and  perfectly  like  Christ  in  charac- 
ter— these  it  is  to  be  “ perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Let  man  but  be  perfect,  and  we  are  content. 
That  is  a grand  conception  of  an  original  human- 
ity, perfect  as  in  Adam,  requiring,  not  renovation, 
or  struggle,  but  only  scope,  expansion,  confirma- 
tion, chiming  in  spontaneously  with  the  growth  of 
an  unfallen  and  sympathizing  nature,  and  with  the 
bright  and  glad  movement  of  the  heavens.  That 
the  thought  of  this,  and  the  wish  for  it,  should 
linger  with  the  race,  is  not  perhaps  strange  ; and  if 
any  can  reach  it,  or  think  they  can,  let  them  do  so. 
But  we  say  to  them  that  they  cannot  reach  it.  We 
say  to  them  that  now,  whoever  would  be  perfect, 
can  be  so  only  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  Christianity  should  thus  propose  perfection, 
and  that  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  as  the 
end  for  man,  is  one  of  those  deep  coincidences  be- 
tween that  and  reason,  which  show  that  it  is  from 
God.  It  is  demonstrably  the  end  for  man,  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  his  highest  good,  and  is 
to  be  chosen  and  sought  by  him  as  such.  If  Chris- 
tianity did  not  propose  this,  it  could  not  be  from 
God.  But  it  does  propose  this,  and  if,  through  its 
method  this  may  be  attained,  then  does  it  do  for 
man  all  that  any  religion  could  do.  It  meets  every 
condition  of  a perfect  religion.  It  makes  man 
perfect  in  himself  through  restoration,  and  presents 
him,  as  thus  perfect  and  restored,  to  his  Father  and 
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his  God.  This  is  the  highest  conceivable  object, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  possible  results. 

But  this  perfection,  I need  not  say,  man  does  not 
seek.  He  is  averse  to  seeking  it.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  aspirations  of  individuals,  yet  no 
general  scheme  devised  by  man  has  had  for  its  ob- 
ject his  moral  and  religious  perfection  at  all ; and 
as  for  that  peculiar  perfection  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  with  its  wonderful  method,  man  could  no 
more  have  originated  the  thought  of  it,  than  he 
could  have  created  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Failing  thus  to  seek  perfection,  man  would  fain 
satisfy  himself  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  rather  in 
the  two  combined.  With  little  reference  to  his 
actual  state,  he  seeks  to  stand  well  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others  ; and  he  seeks  to  improve  his  con- 
dition here  and  hereafter,  without  improving  his 
character.  Of  these  two  methods  and  principles 
of  action,  the  force  and  misleading  power  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  the  minister  of  Christ.  It 
is  against  these  that  he  has  to  contend. 

It  is  a greater  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others 
than  to  their  own  actual  state — for  reputation  rather 
than  character — that  has  produced  all  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  world.  It  is  this  that  has  worn  broad  phy- 
lacteries, and  washed  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter,  and  made  long  prayers  for  a pretense. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  inclosure  of  the  church, 
but  it  invades  and  pervades  the  whole  sphere  of 
politics  and  of  social  life.  Especially  does  it  find  in 
fashionable  life  a congenial  burrow.  It  so  honey- 
combs the  whole  structure  of  society,  that  you 
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sometimes  feel  that  it  must  come  down.  There 
comes  to  he  abounding  pretense  and  fair-seeming, 
with  little  intrinsic  worth,  and  soundness,  and 
reality.  It  is  this  transfer  of  supreme  regard  from 
the  actual  condition  as  seen  by  God,  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  that  enables  men  to  rest  so  quietly  after 
they  have  secretly  committed  crimes,  and  makes 
them  so  much  distressed  when  they  are  or  are  likely 
to  be  detected.  It  is  this  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  code  of  the  duelist,  who  can  he  a 
liar,  a knave,  a profligate,  a coward,  and  still 
remain  a man  of  honor,  and  retain  his  self-com- 
placency. He  cares  nothing  for  the  rottenness  of 
character  that  is  within,  if  the  whited  covering  of 
reputation  be  left  untouched.  Men  will  even  sacri- 
fice character  to  save  reputation — they  will  lie  that 
they  may  not  be  thought  liars.  Like  him  who  is 
at  once  poor,  indolent  and  proud,  men  prefer  to 
conceal  their  moral  poverty  by  temporary  shifts, 
rather  than  labor  honestly  to  remove  it. 

But  men  not  only  desire  the  good  opinion  of 
others  when  they  do  not  deserve  it,  they  also  seek 
for  themselves,  both  here  and  hereafter,  those  pos- 
sessions and  advantages  of  outward  condition  which, 
under  a righteous  government,  can  belong  only  to 
those  that  are  righteous.  Hence  the  eagerness  for 
property,  and  the  undue  estimate  set  upon  it, 
against  which  the  warnings  of  the  Scriptures  are  so 
explicit.  They  call  upon  men  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness^  taking  no 
thought  what  they  shall  eat,  or  drink,  or  put  on. 
They  call  him  a fool,  God  calls  him  so,  who  thinks 
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he  can  find  rest  in  these  things,  and  prefers  to  lay 
up  treasures  for  himself  rather  than  to  be  rich 
towards  God.  Hence,  too,  the  superstitions,  and 
formalisms,  and  false  religions  by  which  men  hope 
to  secure  a favorable  condition  hereafter,  without  a 
right  character.  The  attempt  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion ivithout  doing  it  through  the  improvement  of  his 
character^  and  the  supposition  that  this  is  permanently 
possible,  is  indeed  the  fundamental  and  universal 
practical  heresy  of  man.  This  is  Paganism,  this  is 
Mohammedanism,  this  is  Popery.  The  elements 
of  these,  and  in  just  this  form,  exist  in  every 
irreligious  man  ; and  they  only  need  to  be  organized 
and  assume  a definite  shape  to  become  a false  re- 
ligion, inspiring  a zeal  that  will  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  that  will  think 
its  deeds  the  more  meritorious  as  they  are  the 
more  painful,  or  cruel  and  bloody.  And  where 
there  is  no  organized  form  of  false  religion,  this 
fundamental  heresy  often  puts  on  that  of  the  true. 
It  transforms  itself  into  an  angel  of  light,  puts  on 
the  garment  of  outward  good  works,  comes  and  sits 
as  the  people  of  God,  and  hears  his  words,  but  it 
does  not  do  them.  How  many  such  church-going 
people  in  all  our  congregations ! It  is  this  funda- 
mental heresy  that  the  minister  is  to  trace  out 
under  all  its  disguises ; it  is  against  this  that  he  is 
to  warn  men.  He  is  to  proclaim  always  and  every 
where,  that  ultimately,  under  the  government  of  God, 
the  condition  of  men,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
they  ivill  he  held,  shall  he  as  their  character.  Know- 
ing this,  knowing  that  there  is,  under  the  divine 
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government,  “ nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed ; neither  hid  that  shall  not  be  known,” 
and  that  God  “ will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works,”  how  can  a faithful  minister 
most  benefit  his  people  1 What  can  he  seek  for 
them,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  present  them 
before  God,  “ perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  V 

Having  thus  seen  distinctly  the  object  of  preach- 
ing, we  next,  as  was  proposed,  consider  the  subject 
of  preaching — “ Whom  we  preach.” 

The  subject  of  the  word,  “ whom,”  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  seen  by  a reference  to  the  preceding  verse. 
“ To  whom,”  says  the  Apostle,  “ God  would  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this 
mystery  among  the  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory — whom  we  preach.”  The 
Apostle,  then,  preached  Christ.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  his  preaching,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  merely  explaining  and  enforcing  his  doc- 
trine is  great  and  obvious.  In  the  one  case  Christ 
takes  his  rank  with  Isaiah  and  with  Paul ; in  the 
other  he  is  the  object  of  our  affection,  trust,  confi- 
dence, adoration.  In  the  one  case  he  points  out 
the  way,  in  the  other  he  is  the  way.  In  the  one 
case  he  teaches  the  truth,  in  the  other  he  is  the 
truth — that  is  the  great  subject  of  gospel  truth.  In 
the  one  case  he  is  a mere  man,  in  the  other  he  is 
“God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  “Immanuel,”  “God 
with  us.”  In  the  one  case  his  death  was  useful, — 
I will  not  say  necessary,  it  was  not  necessary — to 
confirm  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; in  the 
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other  his  death  is  the  very  centre  of  the  system. 
He  is  the  great  antitype  of  all  the  sacrifices  under 
the  old  dispensation — “ The  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  In  the  one 
case  there  is  a vital  union  between  him  and 
his  people,  as  there  is  between  the  vine  and  its 
branches,  so  that  without  him  they  can  do  nothing; 
in  the  other,  all  those  expressions  which  indicate 
this  must  be  explained  away,  and  the  thing  itself 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  thousand  forms  of  human 
weakness  and  folly. 

Here,  then,  are  two  different  and  incompatible 
systems,  and  the  preacher  is  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Apostle,  and  “ preach  Christy  He  is  not 
only  to  preach  truth,  which  a man  may  do  all  his 
life  and  not  preach  the  gospel,  but  he  is  to  preach 
the  truth — the  “truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus y He  is  to 
present  Him  in  all  his  relations  and  offices,  and  in 
all  the  benefits  which  he  confers  on  mankind. 
Certainly  he  is  to  present  him  as  a Teacher,  in  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  his  precepts,  and  the 
grand  peculiarity  of  his  doctrines ; but  he  is  also 
to  present  him  especially  as  making  an  atonement, 
for  without  the  atonement  there  is  no  gospel ; he 
is  to  present  him  as  interceding  for  us  in  heaven, 
and  as  head  over  all  things  to  the  church. 

It  is  in  preaching  Christ  that  the  peculiarity  of 
his  office  consists,  and  in  this  he  will  find  the  se- 
cret of  his  success.  “We  preach,”  says  the  same 
Apostle  in  another  place,  “ Christ  Jesus  and  him 
crucified,”  which  was  then,  as  it  is  to  the  corres- 
ponding classes  now,  “ to  the  Jews  a stumbling- 
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block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  those 
who  believed,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,”  it  was  this 
despised  doctrine,  and  this  alone,  that  was  “ the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God,  unto  salva- 
tion.” It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  that  Christ 
should  be  presented  directly  in  every  discourse. 
We  may  examine  a planet  without  further  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  than  to  understand  that  he  is  there. 
Still  the  planet  is  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  in  its  relation  to  him.  And  so  we  are  to 
understand  that  Christ  is  the  centre ; that  all  truth 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  relation  to  him  ; and  that  if  he 
were  withdrawn,  the  darkness  of  midnight  would 
rest  on  the  great  system  of  religious  truth  as  practi- 
cally applicable  to  man,  and  on  his  prospects  for 
eternity. 

This  is  the  truth,  which,  when  declared  in  a 
proper  spirit,  God  will  bless.  “ A praying  min- 
ister,” says  one,  “ preaching  Christ,  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  an  interesting  and  irresistible  instructor. 
Here  even  the  weak  man  may  be  mighty.  And  not 
exhibiting  the  truth  as  glorious  in  the  light  which 
shines  from  the  cross,  the  mighty  man  will  be 
weak.  In  the  history  of  the  church,  there  is  not 
to  be  found  the  example  of  a successful  minister 
whose  preaching  was  not  that  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
of  him  crucified.  The  seals  of  the  ministry  of  such 
multiply,  and  the  stars  in  their  crowns  of  rejoicing 
will  be  numerous  and  glorious  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.” 

Such  being  the  object  and  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing, we  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the 
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manner  of  preaching — '•^warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom.” 

The  terms  ‘‘  warning”  and  “teaching,”  here  used, 
aptly  denote  the  two  parts  into  which  the  office  of 
the  preacher  is  divided.  These  are  plainly  distinct, 
and  it  perhaps  indicates  their  relative  importance, 
that  “ warning”  is  placed  first.  Teaching,  knowl- 
edge, is  indispensable,  but  there  never  was  a time 
when  men  acted  up  to  the  light  which  they  had ; 
and  when  they  do  not,  they  need  to  be  warned 
more  than  to  be  taught. 

These  are  parts  of  the  ministerial  office  that  are 
apt  to  be  disjoined  from  each  other.  There  are 
those  who  understand  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
separately  and  in  their  connections,  but  who  confine 
themselves  so  entirely  to  teaching,  that  the  under- 
standing only  is  addressed.  The  light  is  without 
heat.  They  have  no  power  of  application  and  of 
appeal.  They  are,  perhaps,  afraid  of  excitement. 
They  do  not  seek  to  move  men,  and  men  are  not 
moved.  There  are  those  on  the  other  hand,  who 
are  borne  on  by  an  ignorant  zeal,  and  whose  warn- 
ings and  exhortations  are  without  doctrine,  as  they 
too  often  are,  without  “long-suffering.” 

This  unfortunate  separation  may  be  observed  not 
only  in  individuals,  but  at  times,  in  whole  portions 
of  the  church.  There  was  a period  in  the  history 
of  the  English  church,  during  which  its  sermons 
were  almost  wholly  didactic,  and  any  indication  of 
earnestness  would  have  been  branded  as  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  when  that  church  was  fast  dying 
away  into  the  corpse  of  a lifeless  knowledge,  and 
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because  it  was  thus  dying,  that  Methodism  arose, 
and  naturally  went  to  the  other  extreme.  It  not 
only  neglected  education,  but  decried  it;  and  bois- 
terous, and  even  unseemly  manifestations  of  feeling 
were  too  often  considered  as  the  test  of  piety.  At 
present  this  antagonism  is  diminished  and  dimin- 
ishing. 

But  where,  on  this  subject,  shall  we  place  our  own 
clergy  ? They  are  well  instructed,  capable  of  teach- 
ing ; our  churches  honor  knowledge,  they  require 
it ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  part  of  preaching 
and  of  a minister’s  official  work,  which  the  Apostle 
calls  “ warning  men^'  does  not  hold  the  same  place 
in  our  pulpits,  and  in  more  private  intercourse,  that 
it  did  in  primitive  times.  Where  is  the  minister 
who,  if  he  were  to  part  from  his  people  to-day, 
could  say  to  them  as  Paul  did  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  “ Remember  that  by  the  space  of  three 
years,” — a period  perhaps  as  long  as  the  average 
of  settlements  now, — “ by  the  space  of  three  years, 
I ceased  not  to  warn^' — he  does  not  say  teach;  but 
“ to  xi^arn  every  one,  night  and  day.”  How  ] Not 
with  that  denunciation  and  severity  which  some 
seem  to  connect  with  the  term  and  the  office  of 
warning — No,  but  “ with  tears” — in  view  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  of  the  mingled  mercy  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  and  of  the  infinite  interests  at  stake, — 
“ with  tears.”  Where  is  the  minister  who  could 
say  this  X Where  is  the  people  who  would  bear  it  X 
But  surely  if  there  ever  was  a man  who  ought  to 
utter  a warning  cry,  it  is  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 
He  stands  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  sees  his 
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people  going  by  it  as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  heedless, 
or  wagging  their  heads,  on  their  way  to  perdition, 
and  shall  he  be  indifferent  1 Shall  he  be  silent  1 
Shall  he  not,  in  the  mingled  tones  of  love  and 
terror,  lift  up  a note  of  warning  that  shall,  if  any 
thing  can,  cause  them  to  stop,  and  look,  and  live  1 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between  knowledge 
and  zeal, — there  is  a “ zeal  that  is  according  to 
knowledge,” — zeal  should  be  from  knowledge,  or 
should  not  be  at  all  ; but  there  is  a danger  in  the 
contemplation  of  religious  truth  chiefly  as  an  intel- 
lectual system,  against  which  our  trained  young 
men  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  guarded.  It  is 
not  that  they  have  too  much  knowledge.  That 
must  always  be  the  frame-work,  the  material,  but 
they  have  too  little  zeal,  and  that  knowledge  needs 
quickening  into  life  and  practical  application. 
Look  at  our  mountains  as  they  are  in  winter,  with 
the  trees  tossing  their  naked  branches,  and  every 
thing  cold  and  apparently  dead.  There  is  the 
frame-work  and  material,  but  no  life.  That  is 
knowdedge  without  feeling.  Look  again  when  the 
frosts  are  dissolved,  and  the  vital  fluids  circulate, 
and  the  green  leaves  turn  themselves  up  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  song  of  birds  is  heard  in  the 
branches.  That  is  knowledge  and  feeling  com- 
bined. However  we  may  account  for  it,  however 
we  may  lament  it,  a combination  in  a high  degree 
of  knowledge  and  feeling,  of  the  power  to  teach 
and  the  power  to  warn,  is  comparatively  rare  in 
the  ministry ; and  we  have  more  men  who  are 
thoroughly  furnished  in  knowledge,  than  we  have 
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men  of  prayer  and  of  God,  and  of  earnest  and 
powerful  appeal. 

It  is,  I suppose,  to  the  proper  combination  of 
warning  and  teaching,  as  well  as  to  the  times  and 
occasions  on  which  they  are  appropriate,  that  the 
Apostle  refers  when  he  says,  “ Warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom'' 

We  here  see,  while  the  gospel  inculcates  a zeal 
that  would  watch  for  souls,  that  would  warn  every 
man  night  and  day  with  tears,  how  far  it  is  re- 
moved from  a rash  disregard  to  consequences,  and 
to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place.  The  feeling 
and  exertion  must  be  intense,  but  never  irregular  and 
ungoverned.  In  all  wisdom.  How  full  of  meaning 
is  this  expression  ! How  much  is  this  wisdom 
needed  in  these  days  of  excitement,  of  division,  and 
of  frequent  and  disastrous  changes  in  the  ministry  ! 
At  this  point  ministers  sometimes  fail  from  a want 
of  what  is  called  a knowledge  of  the  world.  This, 
some  of  them  have  comparatively  few  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  large 
allowance  should  be  made  for  it  by  their  people. 
But  they  doubtless  fail  oftenest  from  an  absence  of 
that  pervading  piety  which  gives  spiritual  discern- 
ment, and  that  feeling  of  dependence  on  God, 
which  every  minister  should  have  ; and  from  an 
attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  wisdom  a system 
of  management,  and  of  endeavoring  to  please  every 
body.  A managing  minister  is  more  certain  to  do 
mischief,  and  is  farther  from  true  wisdom,  than  one 
who  is  rash.  “ So  we  speak,”  says  the  Apostle, 
“ not  as  ])leasing  men,  but  God  which  trieth  our 
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hearts.”  The  true  wisdom,  and  the  way  to  avoid 
difficulties,  consists  in  pursuing  such  a holy,  hum- 
ble, affectionate,  prayerful,  yet  uniformly  zealous 
and  decided  course,  as  shall  create  an  involuntary 
impression  that  the  minister  is  a man  of  God,  and 
that  his  great  object  is,  not  to  serve  himself — not 
to  be  ministered  nnto,  but  to  minister — to  work 
great  moral  and  spiritual  changes  in  the  character 
of  his  people,  and  thus  to  present  them,  at  last, 
perfect  before  God.  It  is,  to  have  his  conversation 
in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  towards  his 
people,  “ in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  tvlsdom^  but  by  the  grace  of  God.”  When  a 
people  cannot  bear  this,  they  reject  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  brought  nigh  unto  them.  It  is  then 
time  for  the  servant  of  Christ  to  go  to  another 
place,  and  the  very  dust  of  his  feet,  as  such  a 
man  departs  for  such  a cause,  will  be  a testimony 
against  them. 

We  have  thus  attended  to  the  object,  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  manner  of  preaching ; and  from  what 
has  been  said,  I observe,  first,  that  if  the  minister 
is  to  secure  the  object  of  preaching,  he  must  aim 
to  secure  it. 

Obvious  as  this  remark  may  seem,  it  needs  to 
be  made,  and  for  the  sake  both  of  minister  and 
people.  There  are  among  the  people  those  who 
regard  the  ministry  wholly,  or  chiefly,  as  one  of 
the  professions,  and  a part  of  the  established  and 
esserrtial  order  of  society.  They  wish  for  a min- 
ister to  celebrate  marriages,  to  attend  funerals,  to 
liave,  perhaps,  some  oversight  of  the  schools,  to 
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pray  with  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  to  add 
something  to  the  general  respectability  and  moral- 
ity of  the  parish,  by  keeping  up  public  w^orship. 
The  man  who  does  these  things  only,  may  be 
useful,  but  he  is  not  a minister  of  Christ.  They 
have  no  idea  of  a minister  who  is  to  teach  them, 
and  warn  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and  turn  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just ; and  when  an  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  do 
this,  they  are  often  astonished  and  offended. 

Again.  The  minister  himself  may  look  at  his 
calling  simply  in  the  light  of  a profession,  as  a 
means  of  living,  and  he  may  make  it  his  object  to 
go  through  with  its  routine,  or  perhaps  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  it.  He  has  a sermon  to  preach — 
and  he  preaches  a sermon,  perhaps  a great  ser- 
mon. That  was  his  object,  and  he  does  what  he 
aimed  at.  He  has  a service  to  attend — it  is  cus- 
tomary to  attend  about  so  many  services — and  he 
gets  creditably  through  it,  and  his  people  are  satis- 
fied, and  so  is  he.  With  no  definite  object  except 
to  preach,  he  is  often  at  a loss  for  subjects  to 
preach  about.  He  may  have  great  talent,  and 
manifest  great  power,  yet  aiming  at  nothing  in 
particular,  he  accomplishes  nothing  in  particular. 
Here,  in  the  apprehension  of  immediate  ends  in 
their  relation  to  the  great  end,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  accomplish  them,  is  the  need  and 
the  sphere  of  wisdom.  It  was  for  this  wisdom  that 
Dr.  Nettleton  was  remarkable.  He  apprehended 
evils  as  they  were,  and  aimed  at  definite  and  imme- 
diate results.  On  going  to  a certain  place,  he  once 
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said  he  did  not  know  what  to  preach  about,  be- 
cause there  was  “ no  state  of  things^  This  reveals 
one  great  secret  of  the  success  of  that  remarkable 
man.  And  here  I may  observe,  that  while  the 
labors  of  a man  like  Dr.  Nettleton  might  and  may 
be  useful  at  any  time,  yet  the  urgent  call  and  neces- 
sity for  such  labors  comes  from  the  fact,  that  min- 
isters cease  to  aim  earnestly  at  the  great  end,  and 
sink  into  mere  routine  and  professionalism. 

But  the  minister  who  is  in  earnest  for  this  end, 
will  not  only  preach  and  attend  services  as  profes- 
sionally required,  he  will  also  organize  all  other 
means  authorized  by  God,  for  the  same  end.  He 
will  be  a pastor  and  leader.  He  will  not  only 
work  himself,  but  will  do  what  he  can  to  lead 
others  to  work.  Wisely  to  set  others  at  work — to 
organize  and  direct  the  labors  of  private  Christians 
till  every  one  shall  feel  that  he  has  an  individual 
responsibility,  not  only  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
own  church,  but  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is 
the  great  labor  that  is  needed  now.  It  is  not  he 
who  preaches  great  sermons,  or  produces  excite- 
ment, that  is  the  successful  minister  ; but  he  only 
whose  people  are  made  permanently  better,  who 
truly  wins  souls  to  Christ,  and  whose  church  are 
going  “ on  unto  perfection,”  bringing  forth  more 
and  more  in  industry,  in  honesty,  in  kindness,  in 
purity,  in  love,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  the  good 
of  men  and  the  glory  of  God. 

A minister  thus  laboring,  a successful  minister, 
an  apostolic  man,  and,  if  there  ever  was  one,  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles  in  the  true  line,  it  was 


my  good  fortune  sometimes  to  see  and  to  be  im- 
pressed by  in  my  youth  and  early  manhood ; and  it 
adds  greatly  to  my  interest  in  this  occasion,  that  he 
was  the  grandfather  of  him  who  is  to  enter  upon 
his  official  labors  here  to-day.  There  have  been 
few  such  ministers  as  Dr.  Hyde,  and  I rejoice  to 
co-operate  with  this  people,  and  with  these  breth- 
ren, in  placing  the  grandson  of  such  a man,  and  a 
graduate,  distinguished  for  his  attainments,  of  the 
College  with  which  I am  connected,  in  this  field  of 
labor.  Happy  will  it  be  for  him,  happy  for  this 
people,  if  he  shall  be  able  to  take  up  the  armor 
which  his  ancestor  has  laid  down.  We  do  the 
work  of  this  day  in  hope  ; we  think  we  have  advan- 
tages in  these  days  ; but  it  is  the  fruit,  the  end,  the 
result,  that  tries  all  things.  The  effect  is  not  so 
much  from  the  polish  of  the  blade  as  from  the 
strength  that  wields  it,  and  it  is  not  for  “ him  that 
putteth  on  his  armor  to  boast  as  he  that  putteth 
it  off.” 

But  I observe,  secondly,  that  the  minister  who 
shall  aim  at  this  object  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
becoming,  in  any  bad,  or  narrow,  or  mischievous 
sense,  a man  of  one  idea.  He  will  be  in  no  danger 
of  substituting  any  one  line  of  reform,  or  any  malig- 
nant and  vituperative  philanthropy,  for  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  He  will  be  radical  in  the  sense  of  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  all  sin.  In  the  true  sense  there 
is  no  man  so  radical  as  he ; but  the  full  sympathy 
with  Christ  implied  in  aiming  at  perfection  in  Him, 
for  himself  and  others^  must  render  impossible  all 
malignity,  and  one-sidedness,  and  fanaticism.  He 
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will  have  a broad  spirit  of  love  that  will  be  ready 
to  concentrate  itself  upon  any  and  every  point 
where  evil  may  be  removed,  or  good  may  be  done. 

I observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  we  may  see 
from  what  has  been  said,  the  importance  and  gran- 
deur of  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Of  all  the  results  of  human  labor  and  action,  it 
is  that,  and  that  alone,  which  is  incorporated  with 
character  that  will  endure  forever.  It  is  only  as 
the  labors  of  the  gospel  minister  have  an  effect 
upon  the  character,  and  through  that  upon  the 
eternal  destiny  of  man,  that  they  are  of  permanent 
importance.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  the  solemnity 
of  eternity.  Under  the  eternal  and  holy  govern- 
ment of  God,  one  human  being  can  confer  upon 
another  no  greater  benefit  than  to  lead  him  to  act 
from  purer  motives,  and  for  higher  ends.  He  who 
does  this  is  a benefactor,  not  for  time  only,  but  for 
eternity.  If  one  man  can  so  labor  as  to  be  the 
means  of  freeing  another  from  his  pride,  his  vanity, 
his  avarice,  his  sensuality,  his  selfishness,  and  of 
making  him  humble,  obedient,  benevolent,  Christ- 
like,  then  is  such  labor  the  highest  human  employ- 
ment. This  is  the  work  of  God  and  of  Christ ; 
and  he,  and  he  only  who  is  engaged  in  this,  is  a 
co-worker  with  Him.  In  this  work  the  minister 
of  Christ  is  enlisted  for  life.  For  this  he  is  to 
labor,  if  well  requited ; for  this,  if  ill  requited. 
He  is  to  stand  in  his  lot,  and  do  his  part  for  this, 
in  the  great  conflict  that  has  been  waging  since  sin 
entered,  and  to  wait  for  his  reward  till  the  day  of 
final  victory.  In  that  day,  when  those  who  have 


built  palaces  and  pyramids  shall  see  their  works 
perish,  the  fruits  of  his  labors  shall  re-appear,  to 
remain  forever.  With  what  joy  shall  he  then  look 
back  upon  those  dark  hours  of  discouragement 
when  he  yet  resolved  to  hold  on  to  the  purpose  of 
saving  men,  and  then  meet  the  approving  smile  of 
that  Saviour  who  remembered  him  in  every  trial, 
and  who  will  then  call  upon  him  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.  My  Brethren  in  the  Ministry, 
this  is  worth  living  for  ; this  is  worth  dying  for. 
“ If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.” 

I observe,  finally,  that  if  I have  rightly  stated 
the  object  of  the  Christian  minister,  then  his  labor 
must  be  in  vain  unless  his  people  co-operate  with 
him. 

The  object  of  your  minister,  my  hearers,  will  be 
the  improvement,  or  the  radical  change  of  your 
characters ; but  this  cannot  be  done  without  your 
will.  There  must  be  your  co-operation,  and  not 
merely  in  sustaining  the  gospel  outwardly,  but  for 
this  very  thing.  You  hold  a power  here  which 
God  himself,  as  Moral  Governor,  respects ; which 
Christ  represents  himself  as  holding  inviolate  when 
he  says,  “ Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and  knock.” 
We  are  instituting  no  Popish  or  semi-Popish  ma- 
chinery by  which  you  can  be  carried  passively  to 
heaven  by  any  work  of  others  wrought  upon  you 
in  distinction  from  a work  wrought  in  you.  The 
object  of  God  in  respect  to  you  is  the  formation  of 
a holy  character.  He  cares  nothing  for  your  farms 
or  your  merchandise,  your  stations  or  your  worldly 
influence.  He  has  not  placed  you  here  to  make 
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these  your  end  ; but  that  you  may  obey  his  gospel, 
and  seek  that  perfection  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  which  will  bring  you  into  communion  with 
Him.  That  you  may  do  this,  he  is  now  placing 
you  under  the  most  efficient  system  of  means  that 
he  has  devised.  If  you  neglect  these  means,  the 
woe  of  Capernaum  and  of  Bethsaida  will  be  upon 
you.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for  you.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  improve  these  means  aright, 
then  shall  you  also  be  presented  among  the  multi- 
tude of  the  redeemed,  “ perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


CHARGE  TO  THE  PASTOR, 


BY  REV.  TFIERON  G.  COLTON. 


My  Dear  Brother  : 

In  that  Word  of  God,  which  you  are  now  set  apart  to 
preach,  ministers  are  called  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  God.”  It  is  furthermore  said  in  the  same  general 
connection,  It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a man  be 
found  faithful.” 

Faithfulness  in  that  sacred  office,  which  you  are  this 
day  called  to  fill,  is  the  duty  with  which  we  charge  you. 
It  is,  if  possible,  the  more  appropriate  that  this  should 
be  our  charge,  because  that  beloved  Brother  of  fragrant 
memory  was  preeminently  faithful,  who  less  than  one 
year  ago  stood  here  to  minister  to  this  people,  and  who 
now  lies — all  of  him  that  could  die  — in  yonder  grave- 
yard. That  was  his  most  prominent  characteristic.  Not 
a man  in  his  Parish,  young  or  old,  professor  or  non- 
professor, not  a child  even,  but  that  was  fully  conscious 
that  their  beloved  Pastor  was  faithful  to  their  best  interests. 
Every  one  laiew  that  he  lived,  and  planned,  and  toiled,  and 
wore  himself  out  at  last,  for  their  spiritual  and  everlasting 
good.  Whatsoever  he  did,  whether  he  ate  or  drank,  or 
labored,  or  rested  from  labor,  he  did  all  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  his  people.  Men  might  doubt  almost 
any  thing  else,  but  they  could  not  doubt  that.  After  such 
a noble  example,  filling  this  Parish  with  holy  memories,  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  that  we  give  you  this  charge. 
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My  dear  Brother,  — not  one  of  us  doubts  but  that  you 
intend  to  be  devoted  to  the  religious  interests  of  this 
people,  as  he  was ; but  faithfulness  is  so  much  a thing  of 
motive,  and  moral  influence,  and  is  so  greatly  subject  to 
the  laws  of  moral  suasion,  that  to  charge  it  upon  you 
solemnly  on  this  occasion,  will  be  as  much  in  point  as  for 
you  to  exhort  your  people  to  be  holy. 

I.  Faithfulness  in  a Christian  Minister  has  its  first  and 
chief  respect  unto  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

You  are  to  come  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority.  In 
his  presence,  “who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a good 
confession,” — before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “ who  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing,  and  his 
kingdom,” — we  charge  you,  take  this  high  moral  position 
in  the  very  beginning,  and  hold  it  forever  after ; that  you 
come  and  speak  to  this  people  in  his  name,  and  at  his 
command.  You  are  to  respect  your  hearers,  each  one, 
and  all ; nevertheless,  you  are  not  to  forget  that  you 
come  in  the  name  of  their  Judge,  and  yours,  to  speak  his 
word.  You  will  love  them  devotedly,  as  neighbors  and 
friends,  in  respect  to  whom  you  have  come  into  most 
intimate  and  endearing  relations  ; yet  none  the  less  for  this 
reason,  but  all  the  more,  you  will  steadfastly  refuse  to  turn 
aside  from  his  message  to  gratify  their  prejudices  or  their 
fancies. 

A Christian  minister  is  Christ's  minister,  and  he  might 
say  to  any  doubter  or  caviler  in  his  congregation,  ‘My 
friend,  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  would  I preach  just  as 
you  would  have  me.  I am  here  to  preach  just  as  Christ 
would  have  me.  I will  please  you  gladly,  if  I can, 
while  I deliver  his  message ; but  I must  please  my  Lord 
and  Master  first ; and,  if  I thereby  am  so  unfortunate  as 
to  displease  you — so  be  it.  I was  stationed  here  not  to 
speak  in  my  own  name,  or  by  my  own  authority,  but  as 
ambassador  for  Christ,  to  deliver  his  message.  If  you  are 
angry,  I may  regret  it,  but  I may  not  repent,  or  alter  my 
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course.’  That  is  high  ground  to  take,  my  Brother,  and 
may  seem  arrogant  to  the  world ; but  we  charge  you  to 
take  no  other,  as  you  would  answer,  with  joy  and  not  with 
grief,  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  at  last. 

Faithfulness  to  Christ  requires,  not  only  that  you  should 
speak  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  but  that  you 
should  be  sure  it  is  his  message,  which  you  speak. 

At  once  you  should  take  the  stand,  ‘ The  doctrine 
which  I preach  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.’  If 
any  dislike  it,  you  are  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  to 
assign  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs  ; not  to  you,  but 
to  Christ.  Make  them  feel,  my  Brother,  that  they  must 
carry  their  quarrel  up  to  him,  and  settle  it  with  him,  as 
best  they  can.  The  sooner  men  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  contest  is  between  them  and  God,  the  better.  Let  it 
evermore  be  understood  that  it  is  a message,  which  you 
cannot  alter,  and  if  they  themselves  add  any  thing  to  it, 
or  take  any  thing  from  it,  or  change  it  in  any  way,  it  must 
be  on  their  own  responsibility,  in  full  view  of  the  great 
Trial  Day,  when  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  stifled,  or 
falsified. 

Faithfulness  requires  that  the  preacher  shoifld  study 
earnestly,  patiently,  and  with  ceaseless  perseverance,  that 
he  may  know  what  the  Word  of  God  really  teaches. 
Have  confidence  in  that  Book.  It  will  guide  both  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  safely.  Only  give  yourself  up  to  it, 
to  be  led  and  guided  into  all  needed  truth.  Follow  the 
Word.  Force  not  upon  it  an  artificial  construction,  and  a 
human  philosophy.  Let  it  not  be  harnessed  up  in  the 
leading  strings  of  any  creed,  so  as  to  force  it  to  deliver  its 
message  according  to  some  preconceived  formula.  Let 
the  Word  speak  for  itself. 

Whether  I shall  give  utterance  to  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  this  Council,  and  say  just  what  they  would  vote  to 
have  me,  I know  not ; but,  my  Brother,  ^ Be  independent 
of  the  schools.’  Fidelity  to  the  Head  of  the  Church 
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and  to  his  Word  of  Grace  requires  it.  The  great  leaders 
of  theology  in  our  land,  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and 
Hopkins,  Smalley,  and  Emmons,  and  Dwight — the  Tay- 
lors and  Tylers  of  more  modern  days — each  one,  I doubt 
not,  threw  important  light  upon  divine  truth,  but  they 
each  added  a spice  of  philosophy  of  their  own,  and  so  do 
the  schools  and  seminaries  which  follow  after  them. 
Their  distinctive  philosophies  cannot  all  be  right.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  safe  guide.  These  will  all,  to  a patient 
and  candid  student,  throw  light  upon  the  true  doctrines ; 
but  the  Divine  Word,  perse veringly  studied,  must  after  all 
be  the  real  arbiter. 

Whether  all  my  Brethren  in  this  Council  will  agree  with 
me  in  another  item  of  this  Charge,  I know  not,  but  I will 
venture  to  say  again,  ‘Be  distrustful  of  many  of  the 
modern  expounders  of  the  Bible,  especially  those  who  are 
ardent  followers  of  the  great  German  scholars.’  It  would 
be  folly  for  a humble  and  unlearned  pastor  to  despise  the 
vast  erudition,  and  the  critical  acumen  of  many  of  those 
men,  or  to  deny  that  they  have  rendered  important  services 
to  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature  and  criticism ; but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  their  interpretations  are,  to  a great 
extent,  warped  and  colored  by  their  philosophy,  and  their 
philosophy  is  often  heathenish,  and  largely  skeptical. 

I would  adduce  one  criterion,  by  which  this  point  may 
be  safely  judged  of,  and  with  which  it  may  well  be  left. 
The  writings  and  labors  of  these  German  scholars  were 
never  followed  by  a pentecost  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  But  the  less  pretentious  American 
and  English  theologians,  interpreting  the  Bible  with  less 
learning,  but  with  more  spiritual  minds,  were  blessed  with 
great  revivals,  like  that  which  followed  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  and  first  made  Christianity  a power  among  men. 
Do  we  not  all  feel  that  the  style  of  theology,  and  Biblical 
criticism,  which  produces  great  revivals,  and  vast  benevo- 
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lent  enterprises,  is  safer  and  nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
than  any  other  can  be  ? Do  we  not  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  true  and  mighty  works  of  grace  sharpen 
the  spiritual  sagacity  of  men,  so  that  they  will  grasp  more 
correctly  the  grand  outlines  of  Christian  doctrines,  than 
the  most  learned  could  do  without  such  aid  ? Take  the 
ministry  which  have  been  brought  up  and  trained  in  a 
true  revival,  and  they  will  know  more  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  Christ,  as  expressed  in  his  Word,  than  will  the 
most  accomplished  scholars,  who  have  not  at  all,  or  but 
feebly,  been  instructed  by  the  Spirit.  Let  the  pastor, 
who  longs  to  do  his  people  good,  not  refuse  to  employ 
the  learning,  which  these  men  have  stored  up  for  our 
use  in  their  carefully  written  works  : yet  let  him  follow 
them  not  blindly,  but  distrustfully.  Of  the  two,  he 
should  be  much  the  more  learned  in  the  leading  works  of 
the  prominent  American  and  English  theologians.  Have 
confidence  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  without  note  or 
comment,  more  than  in  all  the  skeptical  learning,  which 
has  been  furnished  us  from  men,  who  never  had  the  deep 
spiritual  education  of  a revival  of  religion. 

II.  Faithfulness  in  a pastor  has  respect  to  the  religious 
welfare  of  his  people.  Fidelity  to  Christ  and  the  souls 
of  his  hearers  go  naturally  together. 

The  growth  in  grace  of  those  already  members  of  the 
church  will  be  one  prime  object  of  his  solicitude.  He 
will  long  for  their  spiritual  improvement.  He  will  look 
with  great  concern  on  the  fact,  if  it  be  a fact,  that  a 
majority  of  his  church  members  never  seem  to  do  any 
thing  for  Christ.  He  will  remember  that  the  unoccupied 
talents,  the  idle,  slumbering  energies  of  the  church  might, 
if  they  could  only  be  brought  out  and  kept  in  action, 
make  the  whole  moral  waste  bloom  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  He  will  feel  troubled  lest  those  who  never  do 
any  thing  for  Christ,  should  be  found  at  last  only  to  have 
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‘‘  a name  to  live.”  He  will  not  rest  satisfied  because  so 
many  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  church  records. 
He  will  long  to  have  credible  evidence  likewise  that  their 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life.” 

Fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God  will  lead  him  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  great  historical  and  prophetic  text-book 
of  our  holy  faith,  there  is  evidence  that  a large  portion 
of  open  professors  will  at  last  be  rejected.  The  immortal 
Dreamer  of  our  Evangelical  English  literature  has  given 
us  the  Bible  representation  upon  this  subject,  with  a 
wondrous  dramatic  force.  On  those  living  pages,  Ignorance 
was  a man  who  had  knowledge  enough  on  other  points^ 
but  who,  alas,  did  not  know  himself.  With  the  most 
serene  confidence  he  marches  up  to  the  Cold  River,  and 
finds  a boatman  there  who  ferries  him  across  the  sullen 
wave  without  any  difficulty.  Then,  all  unconscious  of 
his  own  state,  he  marches  up  to  Heaven’s  gate,  and  tran- 
quilly knocks  for  entrance.  He  is  not  undeceived  till  the 
strong  angels,  who  do  the  bidding  of  their  King,  lay  hold 
upon  him,  and  bear  him  away  through  the  air  to  a door- 
way near  by,  where  was  an  entrance  into  the  World  of 
Despair.  Then,”  says  the  gifted  Dreamer,  in  few  but 
graphic  words,  “ then  I saw  in  my  dream  that  there  was 
a door  to  Hell  even  from  the  very  gates  of  Heaven!” 
And  so  has  the  Great  Teacher  represented  it  ; ^ Many 
shall  seek  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  shall  not  be 
able.’  They  shall  come  so  far  as  to  stand  without  and 
knock,  saying  ^ Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us.’  But  he  from 
within  shall  say,  ‘ I know  you  not  whence  ye  are  ; — 
Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.’ 

My  Brother,  when,  by  your  faithfulness  to  your  church, 
you  shall  prevail  upon  every  member  of  it  to  live' unto 
Christ  in  newness  of  life,  then  will  the  Millennium  come 
in  this  place.  Fidelity  to  them,  and  to  the  souls  of  all 
men  here,  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord  of  all  above,  requires 
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that  you  should  be  at  least  unwearied  in  the  effort  to 
bring  about  such  a result,  and  you  shall  find  your  reward 
here,  and  hereafter. 

Lastly,  faithfulness  in  the  office  which  you  this  day 
assume  among  this  people,  requires  that  you  should  watch 
for  the  souls  of  unbelievers  here,  as  one  that  must  give 
account.”  It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  you  should  desire 
their  salvation,  or  that  you  should  hope  for  it,  in  a general 
and  indefinite  way.  But  we  charge  you,  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  died  for  all  these  souls,  and  each  one  of  them, 
that  you  hope  for,  aim  at,  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
each  one  among  them.  Have  confidence,  my  Brother,  in 
God’s  truth.  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
unto  every  one  that  believeth.”  Settle  it  well  in  your 
mind — there  is  not  an  unbeliever  in  your  parish,  but  that 
you  are  entitled  to  hope  he  will  be  a convert  unto  right- 
eousness. The  power  of  God’s  truth  warrants  you  in  so 
believing.  The  promise  of  Christ,  that  he  would  be  with 
his  ministering  servants  to  the  end  of  the  world,  warrants 
you  in  believing  it.  The  promised  bestowment  of  the 
Spirit  confirms  the  reasonableness  of  the  hope.  The 
past  history  of  the  church  confirms  it.  If  I may  use  so 
familiar  a form  of  speech,  in  such  a connection,  God  has 
been  in  the  habit,  for  these  eighteen  centuries,  of  bringing 
the  stout  hearts  of  opposers  to  obedience  unto  Christ, 
through  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  There  is 
not  one  of  your  hearers,  with  regard  to  whom  you  may 
not  reasonably  hope  he  will  become  a Christian.  Why 
not  ? The  power  is  adequate,  even  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  instrument  is  sufficient,  even  the  Word  of  God,  and 
these  have,  for  all  these  ages,  been  doing  just  this  very 
work.  There  may  be  unbelievers  here,  listening  to  these 
exercises  to-day,  with  only  the  languid  interest  of  curios- 
ity, as  if  they,  and  all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  which 
they  prophesy  and  suggest,  were  no  more  to  them  than 
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the  climate  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or  the  philosophical 
cause  or  causes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  There  may  be 
many  here,  who  have  no  expectation  whatever  of  being 
brought  to  Christ,  under  your  ministry.  We  charge  you 
to  expect,  and  aim  at,  the  conversion  of  every  one  of 
them.  Possibly  they  may  deride  the  very  truth  which, 
under  God,  is  shortly  to  save  them.  The  Christian  min- 
ister, with  the  promises  of  God  in  his  hand,  and  the  faith 
of  God  in  his  heart,  has  no  right  to  be  discouraged. 

And  now,  by  all  the  holy  memories  of  the  departed, 
which  linger  around  this  sacred  desk ; by  your  responsibility 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  ; by  the  worth  of  these 
never  dying  souls,  who  know  not  their  own  danger  nor 
how  precious  are  the  opportunities  for  salvation  received 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Word ; by  all  that  is  holy  and 
tender  in  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Gospel ; 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  spilt  on  Calvary  that  these  souls 
might  live  and  not  die, — we  charge  you  to  be  faithful  to 
them  ; and  then  shall  you  stand  with  them  upon  the 
heavenly  hills,  “ kings  and  priests  unto  God,”  rejoicing, 
as  only  spirits  in  glory  can,  over  hope  turned  into  fruition, 
and  faith  changed  to  everlasting  reality. 


RIGHT-HAND  OP  FELLOWSHIP, 

BY  KEY.  CHRISTOPHER  CUSHING. 


My  Brother  : 

By  your  solicitation,  and  the  appointment  of  this 
Ecclesiastical  Council,  the  grateful  duty  devolves  on  me 
of  giving  you  the  Right-hand  of  Fellowship.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  select  a Brother  for  this  service  who,  through 
long  and  familiar  acquaintance,  is  prepared  especially  to 
sympathize  with  the  Pastor  ; who,  by  allusions  to  the 
tender  experiences  of  youth,  or  the  intimate  relations  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  classic  shades,  can  give  a touching 
interest  to  the  occasion  ; but  none  of  these  qualifications 
is  it  my  privilege  to  claim.  We  meet  comparatively  as 
strangers  ; but  not,  I trust,  to  remain  such.  Perhaps  my 
familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  devoted  attachment  to, 
one  whose  mantle,  I pray  God,  may  fall  upon  you,  has 
some  connection  with  my  having  been  called  to  this 
presentation  of  fraternal  fellowship.  As  one  who,  ^a  little 
in  advance  of  yourself,  has  had  some  experience  of 
the  life  upon  which  you  now  enter,  I congratulate  you 
upon  your  present  position.  For  I think  I can  truly  say, 
that  if  there  is  aught  beneath  the  heavens  in  which  I 
delight,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  I welcome 
you  to  its  Toils — its  Trials  — its  Joys.  In  each  of  these 
you  will  find  that  it  abounds. 

Let  the  world  fancy,  if  they  will,  that  the  Minister’s 
life  is  easy  : but  unless  your  experience  shall  differ  from 
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mine,  it  will  prove  their  fancy  a fiction.  In  the  sacred 
office  to  which  you  have  just  been  consecrated,  there  is 
worTc  for  the  mind  ; work  for  the  heart ; work  for  all  the 
faculties  with  which  we  have  been  divinely  endowed. 
Blit  it  is  good  to  labor.  The  Being  whom  we  worship 
is  not  the  supine,  the  quiescent  god  of  the  Buddhists,  but 
a Spirit  of  infinite  activity,  and  we  are  called  to  be  co- 
workers with  Him. 

We  are  told  that  “ the  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitter- 
ness,” and  certainly  it  is  true  that  none  can,  but  by 
experience,  know  the  trials  of  that  office  which  you  now 
assume.  Yet  there  are  some  individuals,  in  almost  every 
community,  who  fancy  that  the  Minister  has  nothing  to 
try  him — and  that  he  may  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
experience  of  his  fellow-men,  they  seem,  benevolently  or 
otherwise,  to  set  themselves  to  work  to  teach  him  what 
a trial  is.  Think  it  not  strange,  my  Brother,  if  you 
should  meet  some  such  even  here. 

The  venerable  Pastor  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  associated  in  the  ministerial  office  for  ten  years, 
addressing  his  church  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  my 
settlement,  said,  alluding  to  myself,  Receive  him  as 
a man  of  God,  as  the  messenger  of  Christ  who  comes  to 
preach  unto  you  the  unsearchable  riches  of  his  grace. 
Receive  him  into  your  houses  with  affection  and  con- 
fidence. Teach  your  children  to  respect  him ; attend 
diligently  unto  his  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath.  If  he 
manages  the  affairs  of  his  office  different  from  what  I 
have  done,  believe  that  he  is  right,  until  by  examination 
you  learn  that  he  is  wrong.” 

Could  the  beloved  Brother,  whose  departure  from  earth 
this  people  have  so  much  occasion  to  mourn,  speak  to-day 
from  his  silent  grave,  doubtless  he  would  say  to  this 
people,  whom  he  loved  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  essen- 
tially what  my  venerated  predecessor  said  to  the  people 
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Church  and  Society,  ^ If  he  manages  the  affairs  of  his 
office  differently  from  what  I did,  believe  that  he  is  right, 
until  by  examination  you  learn  that  he  is  wrong.’  We 
trust  that  the  known  good  sense  of  this  people  will  pre- 
pare them  to  act  on  that  principle,  without  such  a direct 
charge.  And  yet  it  may  be  one  of  your  trials  to  find 
here  and  there  one  who  can  never  forget  the  past,  and 
who  would  have  no  change,  even  if  it  were  an  improve- 
ment. Some  may  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  no  two 
men  accomplish  an  end  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
that  each  one  does  best  when  he  acts  naturally.  In 
the  simple  processes  of  manual  labor,  every  man  has  his 
own  way  of  doing  things.  As  we  look  upon  the  mowers 
in  the  field,  one  stands  erect,  another  stoops — one  carries 
a wide  swath,  another  strikes  further  ahead,  and  every 
man  does  best  when  he  hangs  his  scythe  to  suit  himself, 
and  mows  in  his  own  way.  Yet  no  man  so  ^‘points  in” 
and  ‘‘  points  out  ” as  to  leave  no  combings.  It  may  be 
one  of  your  trials  to  hear  some  complain  that  your  way 
is  not  the  same  as  your  predecessor’s.  Should  any  be 
so  unwise,  bear  it  patiently.  Trials  are  good.  When 
rightly  improved  they  sanctify.  And  it  were  indeed  a 
pity  that  the  minister  should  not  have  trials  enough. 
Should  you,  perchance,  sometimes  think  that  you  have 
too  many,  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that  our  Saviour 
was  a man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  “It  is 
enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the 
servant  as  his  lord.”  But  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame — and  there  are  joys  which  his 
servants  are  permitted  to  share.  It  is  in  view  of  these, 
that  I congratulate  you  to-day. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  the  Mmister  to  be  engaged  in  a 
work  which  tends  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  his  own 


soul  We  know  that  the  appearance  of  objects  around  us, 
that  the  impression  which  they  make  upon  the  mind, 
depends  upon  the  position  from  which  we  view  them.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  servant  of  Christ  to  view  every 
thing  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word,  to  stand  beside  the 
throne  of  God,  and  from  this  point  to  see  things  in  their 
true  relations,  and  estimate  their  true  worth. 

The  man  of  the  world  is  wont  to  consider  objects  in 
their  relations  to  this  life.  In  his  temple  of  worship  are 
the  tables  of  money-changers.  And  if  his  mind  is  ever 
turned  to  that  final  account  which  he  must  render  to  his 
God,  his  first  and  chief  inquiry  is,  whether  some  work  of 
his  own  may  not  be  received  as  a legal  tender  by  his 
Judge.  His  mind  is  distorted,  and  his  soul  shriveled,  by 
the  one-sided  and  narrow  view  which  he  takes  of  his 
relations. 

But  the  man  of  God  contemplates  time  in  its  relations 
to  eternity  ; and  all  the  objects  of  time  assume,  to  his 
view,  importance  according  to  their  influence  upon  the 
soul’s  destiny.  He  is  called  by  his  very  profession  to 
study  the  character  of  God,  as  it  is  foreshadowed  by 
human  instincts,  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  de- 
veloped in  an  ever-advancing  providence.  No  art,  no 
science  should  be  undervalued  by  him ; for  all,  when  truly 
studied,  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  God.  History, 
Poetry,  Literature  in  all  its  varied  and  extensive  domain, 
yea,  every  thing  in  which  the  human  mind  is  interested, 
should  be  made  by  the  Preacher  tributary  to  his  great 
work.  And  in  making  them  so,  all  the  powers  of  his 
own  soul  will  be  harmoniously  developed.  It  is  a blessed 
privilege  to  be  engaged  in  a work  which  tends  to  such 
development.  There  is  a constant  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  to  be  interested  in  one  thing,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  You  will  doubtless  find  among  the 
people  this  day  committed  to  your  charge,  men  of  one 
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idea  ; not  all  of  this  class  having  the  same  idea,  but  each 
his  own.  One  man  will  daily  feed  upon,  (though  he 
may  not  grow  thereby,)  the  doctrine  of  divine  sove- 
reignty. Another,  of  different  temperament  and  training, 
talks  and  desires  to  hear,  only  of  man’s  free  agency.  One 
man  would  represent  religion  as  consisting  only  in  the  fit 
observance  of  the  rites  and  forms  established  by  the 
church ; and  another  would  represent  its  sum  total  as  the 
exercise  of  humanity.  One  man  is  saturated  during  the 
whole  year  with  temperance,  and  another  is  ever  burning 
with  anti-slavery. 

Now  each  of  these  is  good  in  its  place,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  gospel  itself — but  neither  one  is  good  alone  — 
neither  is  good  when  it  is  made  to  assume  the  place  of 
God  — supplanting  Him  in  his  throne.  And  it  is  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  the  minister,  that  his  very  calling 
tends  to  interest  him  in  all  truth,  and  in  all  genuine 
reforms.  He  is  to  touch  every  string  when  he  sweeps  his 
lyre.  The  Bible  is  his  study,  containing  as  it  were  the 
germs  of  all  truth  — and  in  it  he  is  taught  to  eradicate  sin, 
not  in  one  form  merely,  but  in  all  its  forms — and  to  cul- 
tivate, not  one  virtue  merely,  but  every  virtue. 

After  a prolonged  season  of  study  you  may  become  en- 
grossed in  merely  speculative  or  abstract  truth  ; but  when 
visited  by  a convicted  and  anxious  sinner,  or  when  called 
to  visit  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  the  depths  of  emotion 
in  your  soul  will  be  stirred,  and  the  equilibrium  in  your 
developing  character  be  restored.  Thus  with  a symmetri- 
cal soul  may  you  be  blessed. 

In  our  professional  work  let  us,  with  a good  degree  of 
self-forgetfulness,  labor  * or  others.  And  be  assured  ‘ it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  Being  whom  we  worship  were  miserable,  for  He 
gives  every  thing  and  receives  nothing.  He  hath  taught 
us,  in  his  works  and  in  his  word,  to  give  as  He  gives. 


The  sun  shines  not  for  himself  ; the  tree  partakes  not  of 
its  own  fruit ; the  plant  does  not  see  the  beauty  of  its 
own  flower,  nor  is  it  regaled  with  its  fragrance.  Each 
ministers  good  to  others.  And  we  are  taught  in  Scripture 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died 
for  them  and  rose  again.”  O,  there  is  a luxury  in  doing 
good ! On  this  glorious  mission  you  enter  officially  to- 
day. To  it  we  welcome  you.  Through  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  your  labors,  may  the  beauties  of  nature,  wit- 
nessed on  every  hand  in  this  quiet  valley,  be  an  emblem 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  shall  prevail  in  the  lives 
of  your  people. 

My  Brother,  we  welcome  you  to  the  toils,  the  trials  and 
the  joys  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  as  expressive  of 
our  Fellowship,  I give  you  my  Right  Hand.  We  will 
aid  you  in  your  toils,  sympathize  with  you  in  your  trials, 
and  share,  as  we  trust,  your  joys.  Should  your  burden 
at  any  time  prove  too  heavy,  we  will  come  and  give  each 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Should  disease  assail  you,  or 
death  invade  any  whom  you  may  hold  dear,  we  will  minis- 
ter comfort  and  support.  With  a warm  hand  and  a warmer 
heart  we  welcome  you  to  this  field  of  labor  ; and  it  shall 
be  our  prayer  that  when  our  service  on  earth  is  ended,  we 
may  reign  together  in  the  kingdom  of  God’s  grace  above. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHURCH  AND  PEOPLE, 

BY  KEY.  EBER  CARPENTER. 


My  Christian  Brethren  and  Friends  : 

We  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  that  a solemn  relation 
has  now  been  constituted.  It  is  a covenant,  in  which 
your  minister  is  the  one  party,  yourselves  form  the  other. 
He  has  pledged  himself  by  his  acceptance  of  your  call ; 
you  have  pledged  yourselves  by  your  adherence  to  that 
call,  and  all  who  shall  join  the  church  imder  his  ministry 
come  in  under  similar  obligation.  ‘‘  Obey,”  says  Scrip- 
ture to  the  churches,  “them  that  have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  submit  yourselves  ; for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  account ; that  they  may  do  it  with 
joy,  and  not  with  grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you.” 
Y our  duty  is  to  maintain  the  gospel ; doing  each,  in  his 
place,  what  he  can,  “ that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have 
free  course,  and  be  glorified.”  You  are  bound  to  wait  on 
the  ministry  of  your  pastor.  On  the  stated  hours  of  public 
worship,  it  is  as  truly  the  duty  of  each  of  you  to  be  in  his 
place,  as  it  is  of  your  minister  to  be  in  the  pulpit.  If  he 
were  absent  without  just  cause,  and  none  to  fill  his  place, 
your  surprise  would  be  extreme  ; and  if  any  of  you,  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  leave  his  seat  vacant,  not  surprise 
merely  should  be  felt,  — the  conduct  is  culpable.  True, 
there  may  be  reasons  justifying  the  absence  of  a private 
member  of  the  church  and  society  which  will  not  justify 


that  of  the  minister.  True,  there  may  be  individuals 
and  classes  of  individuals,  exposed  to  causes  occasioning 
greater  or  less  irregularity  of  attendance.  We  speak  not 
of  such  cases,  in  which  the  absence  is  either  involuntary, 
or  arises  from  adequate  reasons ; but  we  hold  it  to  be  in- 
controvertible, that  causeless  absenteeism,  either  habitual 
or  occasional,  is  criminal,  and,  like  all  other  crimes,  is 
fraught  with  danger  ; it  tends  to  dishearten  your  min- 
ister— to  weaken  his  hands  ; it  throws  you  out  of  the  way 
of  the  very  message  which,  on  that  particular  occasion, 
might  have  come  with  especial  adaptation  to  your  own 
case ; and  it  springs  from  a spirit,  it  may  be  of  levity,  it 
may  be  of  coldness,  bordering  on  partial  unbelief ; it  tends 
to  perpetuate  this  spirit,  and  to  bring  over  the  soul  the 
iciness  of  spiritual  torpor. 

You  are  bound  to  love  your  minister,  ‘-esteeming  him 
very  highly  in  love  for  his  work’s  sake.”  The  congrega- 
tion is  a species  of  family  ; he  is  your  common  spiritual 
father.  When  I say  there  ought  to  be  mutual  love  be- 
tween parties  thus  situated,  I mean  what  I say.  There  is 
not  for  any  individual,  there  is  not  for  any  household,  a 
more  dangerous  matter,  than  to  regard  with  indifference 
the  minister  to  whom  is  committed  the  distribution  to 
them  of  the  bread  of  life.  Experience  has  proved  how 
disastrous  it  has  been  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
young,  when  their  parents  have,  by  word  or  example, 
fostered  indifference,  or  any  absence  of  cordial  regard  for 
him  who  was  their  spiritual  guardian.  Oh ! could  the 
declensions  of  many  a family  be  traced,  they  would  be 
found  to  originate  in  sources  contaminated  here.  Rally 
then  around  your  minister  with  honest  Christian  affection. 
He  cannot  expect  equally  to  please  all ; were  he  slavishly 
to  attempt  this,  he  would  succeed  in  pleasing  none  whose 
approbation  was  worth  possessing,  least  of  all  Him  whose 
approbation  he  is  bound  to  seek  before  every  thing.  You 
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will,  therefore,  not  expect  too  much  personal  attention,  not 
insist  too  pertinaciously  on  frequent  and  assiduous  visits, 
when  no  call  of  Providence  specially  demands  ; nor,  even 
when  trouble  does  assail,  will  you  tax  his  time  and  labor 
too  severely.  You  will  forbear  with  him,  also,  giving 
him  latitude  in  his  individual  opinions,  where  they  may 
not,  on  points  involving  no  essential  Christian  principle, 
exactly  quadrate  with  your  own,  extending  to  him  that 
liberty  of  opinion  which  you  claim  and  expect  for  your- 
selves. 

Say  we  these  things  as  tacitly  implying  censure  or 
suspicion  of  this  congregation  ! Certainly  not.  From  a 
particular  knowledge  of  you  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  I believe  candidly,  there  is  not,  in  the  range 
of  our  chiu’ches  and  societies,  a chm’ch  and  people  who 
will  strive  to  redeem  their  pledges  more  honorably  than 
you  will.  But  the  best  are  ever  the  humblest.  And 
when  you  carry  your  own  wants,  and  the  utterance  of 
your  hearts,  before  a throne  of  grace,  you  will  not  forget 
him  ‘‘  who  is  over  you  in  the  Lord.*’ 

One  word  more.  A"our  minister  has  no  such  charge 
of  any  one  of  you,  as  that  individual  has  of  himself  : no 
such  charge  of  any  family  amongst  you,  as  the  parents 
of  that  family  have  of  the  souls  whom  God  has  intrusted 
to  their  oversight.  A^ou  cannot  throw  off  upon  your 
minister  your  own  responsibility.  If  yom*  minister  de- 
liver his  own  soul,  the  consequences  of  negligence  or 
unbelief  rest  with  you.  And,  if  you  labor  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,”  what  should  be  done  for  that  which 
endureth  to  everlasting  life  ! *’  The  hearer  of  the  gospel, 
who  shall  desecrate  the  ordinances  of  Christ  by  mingling 
in  them  as  mere  customary  obsen^ances,  or  as  passports 
to  reputation,  or  as  a means  of  temporary  excitement  and 
intellectual  gratification,  indulged  in  as  a species  of  re- 
fined amusement ; who  employs  them  not  for  their  legiti- 
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mate  purposes,  “ that  he  may  know  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent ; ” that  he  may  be 
“ the  workmanship  of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works  that  he  may  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; ” and 
that,  built  up  in  our  most  holy  faith,  he  may  have 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
shining  as  a light  in  the  world,”  blessed  in  himself,  and  a 
source  of  the  purest  blessings  to  others ; — how  must  such 
an  individual  be  agonized  with  remorse  on  a retrospect  of 
his  infatuation,  when  he  discovers,  too  late,  that  having 
failed  to  give  earnest  heed,  he  has  come  short  of  eternal 
life ! Better  it  had  been  for  that  man  that  he  had  lived 
and  died  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  ; nay,  better  that 
he  had  never  been  born.  For  if  the  men  of  Nineveh  and 
the  men  of  Sodom  shall  rise  in  the  judgment  against  the 
men  of  that  generation  which  rejected  the  personal  min- 
istry of  the  Saviour,  and  shall  condemn  them  ; shall  they 
not  rise  against  us,  who  enjoy  the  completed  canon  of 
revelation,  and  the  ministry  of  those  of  whom  the  Saviour 
has  said,  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me,  and  he 
that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me,”  if,  as  to  us,  this  minis- 
try shall  labor  in  vain,  and  spend  its  strength  for  nought  ? 
Brethren,  we  hope  better  things  of  you,  and  things  accom- 
panying salvation  ! May  your  minister  prove  to  none  of 
you  a savor  of  death  unto  death ; but  a sweet  savor  of 
life  in  you,  believing,  a savor  of  life  unto  life  ! 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COUNCIL. 


Brimfield,  August  19,  1862. 

Pursuant  to  Letters  Missive  from  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  this  town,  an  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil assembled  at  the  Meeting-house  this  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Hyde  as  their  Pastor.  The  Council  was  composed  of 
Pastors  and  Delegates  as  follows  : 


FROM  THE 


Church  in  Williams  College, 
Church  in  Palmer, 

Church  in  Warren, 

Church  in  Ware  Village, 
Church  in  No.  Broolcjield, 

Church  in  Brookfield, 


Key.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 
( Rev.  Joseph  Vail,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 

\ Bro.  F.  Blanchard,  Delegate. 

( Rev.  Stephen  S.  Smith,  Pastor. 

\ Dea.  Timothy  Brainard,  Delegate. 

Hea.  Abner  Hitchcock,  Delegate. 

( Rev.  Christopher  Cushing,  Pastor. 
\ Dea.  Calvin  W.  Nutting,  Delegate, 
j Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  Pastor. 

\ Bro.  Warren  S.  Wood,  Delegate. 


Church  in  Sturhridge, 
Church  in  Southhridge, 
Church  in  Holland, 
Church  in  Monson, 


( Rev.  Sumner  G.  Clapp,  Pastor. 

\ Bro.  S.  A.  Drake,  Delegate, 
i Rev.  Eber  Carpenter,  Pastor. 

\ Dea.  Jonathan  Cutting,  Delegate. 
1 Rev.  Ogden  Hall,  Acting  Pastor. 
) Dea.  Horace  Wallis,  Delegate. 

^ Rev.  Theron  G.  Colton,  Pastor. 

1 Bro.  Geo.  A.  Converse,  Delegate. 


The  Council  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaill,  as  Moderator,  and  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter,  as 
Scribe. 

The  Moderator  led  the  Council  in  prayer. 

Documents  were  presented  before  the  Council,  from  the 
Records  of  the  Church  and  Society,  which  gave  evidence 
that  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hyde  had  received  a unanimous  call 
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from  the  Church  and  Society  to  become  their  Pastor,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  the  same.  Mr.  Hyde,  also,  presented 
before  the  Council  certificates  of  his  church  membership, 
and  of  his  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  Whereupon, 

Voted,  That  the  papers  are  satisfactory  ; and  that  the 
Council  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  candidate. 

After  a full  and  free  examination  of  Mr.  Hyde  respect- 
ing his  views  of  Christian  theology,  and  his  ability  to 
state  and  defend  them  ; and,  also,  respecting  his  religious 
experience,  and  his  motives  for  entering  the  gospel  min- 
istry, the  Council  unanimously 

Voted,  That  they  were  satisfied  with  the  candidate  ; 
and  that  they  would  proceed  to  his  ordination,  at  half 
past  one  o’clock  this  afternoon,  agreeably  to  the  following 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Anthem,  by  the  Choir,  “ How  beautiful  upon  the  Mountains  I ” 
Invocation,  and  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  . Rev.  Mr.  Coit, 

Prayer, Rev.  Mr.  Hall. 

Hymn,  “ Father,  how  wide  Thy  glory  shines  ! ” 

Sermon, Rev.  Hr.  Hopkins. 

Ordaining  Prayer, Rev.  Hr.  Yaill. 

Hymn,  “ With  heavenly  power,  0 Lord,  defend.” 

Charge  to  the  Pastor, Rev.  Mr.  Colton. 

Right  Hand  of  Fellowship, Rev.  Mr.  Cushing. 

Address  to  the  Church  and  People,  . . . Rev.  Mr.  Carpentek. 

Prayer, Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

Hymn,  “ Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing.” 

Benediction, The  Pastor. 

Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  the  parts,  as  assigned 
above,  were  severally  performed,  a large  and  attentive 
congregation  being  assembled. 

Voted,  To  accept  the  foregoing  as  the  Result  of  this 
Council ; and,  to  adjourn,  sine  die. 

JOSEPH  VAILL,  Moderator. 


E.  CARPENTER,  Scribe. 


N MEMORIAM. 


11 EV.  JASON  MOUSE, 

Ninth  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Brimfield,  Died  October  14,  Funeral 
October  17,  1861. 


Note.  — In  the  preceding  Addresses,  frequent  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Christian  exemplariness  of  the  late  Pastor  of  this  Church,  Rev.  Jason  Morse. 
His  sudden  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  Church,  and  the  community 
generally  ; but  no  Tribute  to  his  memory  has  yet  been  published.  It  has  been 
thought  proper,  therefore,  as  an  expression  of  this  people’s  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  his  services  in  their  behalf,  in  this  connection  to  append  the  following 
Memorial,  prepared  by  Rev.  Christopher  Cushing,  being  the  substance  of 
the  Biographical  Address  delivered  by  him  at  Mr.  Morse's  funeral,  October  17, 
1861.  To  the  numerous  assemblage  of  mourners  that  thronged  around  the 
bier,  from  far  and  near,  Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Perkins,  of  Ware,  preached  a Funeral 
Sermon,  from  Rev.  ii.  10:  “ Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will  give  thee 
a crown  of  life.”  Mr.  Morse’s  remains  were  deposited  in  his  OAvn  lot,  in  the 
Cemetery  in  Brimfield,  there  to  rest  in  hope,  till  the  Resurrection  Morn  shall 
awaken  him,  in  company  with  those  to  whom  here  he  ministered  the  Word  of 
Life. 

Rev.  Jason  Morse,  born  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  March  9,  1821, 
died  in  Brimfield,  October  14,  1861  ; aged  40  years,  7 months 
and  5 days.  He  was  a lineal  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Samuel  Morse,  who  came  from  England  in  1635  ; settled  in  Ded- 
ham, and  then  removed  to  Medfield.  He  was  the  fourth  of  the 
series  who  had  borne  the  name  of  Jason.  His  ancestry,  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  belonged  to  the  covenant  people  of 
God ; and  at  an  early  age  he  was  himself  made  the  subject  of 
divine  grace. 

His  youth  was  spent  on  the  farm  where  his  ancestors  had  lived 
and  labored.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  his  father’s  house, 
and  became  apprentice  to  a shoe-manufacturer  in  the  central  village 
of  Southbridge.  In  March,  1839,  with  one  of  his  youthful  com- 
panions, (Rev.  Salem  M.  Plimpton,  now  a chaplain  in  the  army,) 
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be  watched  one  night  by  the  corpse  of  the  son  of  a pious  parent. 
That  father’s  evening  prayer,  that  night,  was  blessed  as  the  means 
of  religious  awakening  to  both  these  young  men.  Mr.  Morse’s 
convictions  of  sin  were  unusually  pungent.  It  was  some  weeks 
before  light  from  the  Cross  shone  upon  his  mind,  awakening  in  him 
the  peace  and  joy  of  the  young  convert. 

His  early  attainments  in  the  common  branches  of  education  had 
attracted  attention  to  him  as  a youth  of  special  promise.  Traits  of 
a superior  character  had  excited  in  his  behalf  the  prayers  of  friends, 
the  hopes  of  parents,  and  the  love  of  all.  Now,  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  to  the  conviction  that  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  he 
could  accomplish  most  for  the  honor  of  the  Saviour  and  the  good  of 
souls,  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  work  of  preparation.  His 
academic  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  at  Monson,  where  he  had  the 
honor  of  standing  first  in  his  class.  As  a student  at  Amherst 
College,  he  sustained  a creditable  position,  and  was  graduated  in 
1845.  It  was  during  his  college  course  that,  suddenly,  and  within 
the  brief  space  of  two  days,  his  father  and  his  mother  were  both 
removed  from  him  by  death.  Well  do  his  family  friends  remember, 
as  he  knelt  by  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  how  he  poured  out  his 
soul  in  prayer,  and  thanked  God  for  the  gift  of  pious  parents. 

Left  to  struggle,  as  it  were,  alone,  excepting  as  he  was  aided  by 
a devoted  sister  in  obtaining  the  means  of  completing  his  education, 
he  taught  school  in  several  towns,  in  intervals  of  study.  For  six 
months  during  his  junior  year  at  college,  he  was  Principal  of  the 
Academy  in  Southampton.  After  his  graduation,  he  was  assistant 
teacher,  for  a year,  in  the  Academy  at  Monson.  And  yet  he  com- 
' pleted  a thorough  course  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
in  August,  1849. 

From  the  Theological  Seminary  he  went  almost  immediately  to 
Brirafield,  separated  by  only  one  township  from  his  native  place  ; 
and  there  he  was  ordained  and  installed,  December  12,  1849.  Flis 
ministry  among  this  people  continued  nearly  twelve  years. 

He  was  married,  January  9,  1850,  to  Miss  Abbie  Parsons, 
daughter  of  Theodore  Parsons,  of  Southampton.  Deeply  was  he 
afflicted  by  her  sudden  death,  which  occurred  July  17,  1852.  His 
second  marriage  was  with  Miss  Sophia  Parsons,  a sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1853.  He  left  three  little 
children,- — Jason,  born  September  17,  1857  ; Abbie  Parsons, 


born  August  20,  1859  ; and  Sophia,  born  July  9,  1861,  who  has 
died  since  her  father,  August  1,  1862,  aged  one  year  and  twenty- 
three  days.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  kind,  patient  and 
devoted.  Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  his  beloved  companion, 
when  she  saw  that  the  hour  of  his  death  was  drawing  near,  he 
calmly  said  : “ Now  is  the  time  for  the  triumph  of  our  faith.” 
And  when  his  mind  turned  to  the  desolate  condition  in  which  he 
was  to  leave  his  little  family,  and  the  need  which  the  mother  would 
have  of  guidance  in  many  a dark  hour,  he  exhibited  his  own  faith 
in  the  cheering  remark:  “The  Lord  will  open  the  way  before 
you.” 

His  relations  to  his  Church  and  Society  were  most  happy.  And 
with  reason ; for  there  were  but  few  pastors  in  the  State  who  have 
equal  claims  upon  the  affections  of  their  people.  His  excellency 
consisted  not  in  any  one  striking  characteristic,  but  in  the  union  of 
all  those  qualities  which  constitute  an  efficient  servant  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  He  did  not  undo  during  the  week  what  he  did  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  careful,  circumspect  in  all  his  transactions.  A 
good  financier,  but  not  parsimonious.  He  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self comfortable,  and  provide  well  for  his  family  ; and  yet  he  was 
public  spirited.  He  was  a man  of  strict  honesty.  He  had  a 
supreme  contempt  for  every  thing  which  is  mean.  In  every  relation 
of  life  he  was  sincere  and  earnest. 

In  his  ministrations  as  a preacher,  he  was  not  learned,  yet  he 
was  ever  scholarly ; not  severely  logical,  yet  methodical  and  correct ; 
not  characterized  by  exuberance  of  imagination,  yet  sometimes 
ornate  ; not  fervid,  yet  always  earnest.  His  people  greatly  encour- 
aged him  in  his  work  by  providing  a Pastor’s  Library,  for  the  use 
of  himself  and  of  those  who  may  have  the  honor  of  being  his 
successors. 

As  a pastor  he  was  a bright  and  shining  light.  He  took  a deep 
interest  in  everything  which  affected  his  people.  The  shade  trees 
which  adorn  the  public  green,  the  fence  which  protects  it,  the 
characteristic  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  village,  are  in  no  small 
measure  a monument  to  his  memory ; for  he  was  a man  of  taste, 
and  his  influence  with  reference  to  these  things  was  felt  in  the 
community. 

He  was  identified  with  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  He 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  establishing  an  academy  in  the  village, 
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aided  by  the  munificence  of  a much  esteemed  parishioner,  (Samuel 
A.  Hitchcock,  Esq.)  He  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
Trustee,  not  only  of  this  institution,  but  also  of  the  academy  at 
Monson.  He  cherished  a tender  regard  for  the  children  of  his 
flock.  Among  his  last  labors  was  that  of  inaugurating  a flourish- 
ing ‘Band  of  Hope.’  The  cause  of  Temperance  ever  had  his  sym- 
pathy and  support.  He  labored  to  secure  the  social  elevation  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lived.  And  he  had  a remarkable  skill 
in  adapting  himself  to  all  classes  in  society.  We  are  told  that 
“ speech  is  human,  silence  is  divine.”  He  knew  when  to  be  silent 
as  well  as  when  to  speak.  He  was  cautious,  judicious ; and  he 
was  beloved  by  all. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  general  revival  of  religion 
in  Brimfield  during  his  ministry,  and  yet  the  church  was  constantly 
gaining  in  spirituality.  And  there  was  not  a year  without  at  least 
some  accretion  from  the  world.  There  were  added  to  the  church, 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  to  that  of  his  death.  111  members  ; 
37  by  letter  and  74  by  profession.  The  Bible  class,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  was  ever  regarded  by  the  pastor  as  his  most  hopeful 
field  of  labor. 

Soon  after  he  had  returned  to  the  parsonage,  after  the  close  of 
the  usual  Thursday  afternoon  service,  October  10,  1861,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  and  violently  ill.  The  symptoms  were  alarming, 
though  it  was  difficult  for  the  physicians  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  his  complaint.  But  sickness  and  death,  though  coming 
so  suddenly  and  swiftly,  did  not  find  him  unprepared.  Asking  his 
physician  as  to  his  condition,  he  said,  “ Don’t  keep  any  thing 
back  ; it  will  not  disturb  me.”  Sunday  evening  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  there  was  no  probability  of  his  recovery  ; and  on  Mon- 
day morning,  about  four  o’clock,  his  spirit  took  flight  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle.  When  told  that  probably  he  could  not  live  until  the 
morning,  his  prompt  response  was,  “ Glory  to  God.”  Thus  joyfully 
he  entered  his  eternal  home.  In  view  of  death  he  remarked,  “ I 
need  the  strength  of  Jesus  now.  I am  perfectly  reconciled  to 
God’s  will.”  It  is  an  impressive  fact,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
his  life  was  the  consecration  of  his  infant  child  to  God  in  the 
sacred  seal  of  the  covenant.  Already  had  death  begun  his  work, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  guide  the  trembling  hand  of  this 
expiring  saint,  and,  at  his  own  request,  a deacon  of  the  churcli 
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IJronouncod  for  him  the  solemn  formula  of  baptism.  Here  was  a 
triumph  of  faith,  not  merely  with  reference  to  himself,  but  also 
with  reference  to  his  seed. 

His  laborious,  yet  peaceful  and  happy  life,  is  a delightful  and 
happy  theme  of  contemplation.  We  look  upon  the  scene.  There 
are  no  deep  gorges  or  mountain  cliffs,  no  broad  prairies  or  stately 
forests,  no  sweeping  tornado  or  black  thunder-cloud,  no  striking 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade ; but  an  undulating,  a diversified,  a 
beautiful  landscape.  Of  his  life  we  find  no  unfitting  an  emblem 
in  the  quiet  village  and  rural  town  which  were  the  scenes  of  his 
labors. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright  : for  the 

END  OF  THAT  MAN  IS  PEACE. 


if: 


